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THE POOR MAN’S SATURDAY NIGHT 
IN LONDON. 


CHAPTER I. 
Wao has not read, and read again, that exquisite 
domestic poem, the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
No. 61, 1853. 
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| by Robert Burns ? And who that has lived 


for long years “in smoky city pent” has not 

often felt that the Scottish labourer, needy and 

humble though he be, has compensations in his 

lowly lot which his fellow-toiler, who is doomed to 
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pass his days in the populous and struggling hives 
of the world’s industry, shall in vain attempt to 
realize? That family reunion which the plough- 
man-poet has depicted with so much natural force 
and beauty—the joyful gathering of the children 
on the eve of the sabbath, when, released from 
weekly service, each filial heart hastens to the 
home fire-side, “perhaps to show a bra’ new 
gown,” or, with equal pleasure, to bring the 
“ Sair-won penny fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardsnip be” — 


the pleasant meeting of brothers and sisters, and the 
innocent chat upon all that they have seen and done 
since they parted last—the artless Jenny and her 
modest true-love, who lingers without the cottage, 
* till she with kindly welcome brings him ben”—the 
good old cautious mother, who can see well enough 
“ what makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave,” 
being well pleased to see it nevertheless—the mirth 
of the younkers, and the grave rejoinders of the 
father, who “ seasons all with admonition due ”— 
the cheerful supper of porridge, and then the circle 
of serious faces round the ingle, listening in solemn 
silence while the aged sire turns over “ the big ha’ 
Bible, ance his father’s pride,” and, unbonneting 
his gray hairs, reads reverently, 


* How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ;” 


or, perhaps, if the Christian volume is the theme, 


“ How he who in lone Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 


command” 


the psalm from simple voices, and the simple reti- 
tion, when, kneeling down, “the saint, the father, 
and the husband prays,” that thus, in the sight of 
God, the family may be finally reunited in heaven, 
—these are scenes to which, so far as our observa- 
tion goes, there are but few parallels to be found 
in the experiences of the poor of crowded cities on 
Saturday nights. 

It was from the prevalence of such ~—_ and 
touching piety beneath her humblest , that 
Burns prophesied for his country the continuance 
of a “ virtuous populace,” who might “stand a 
wall of fire around their much-loved isle.” Among 
his countrymen, in his day at least, the Saturday 
night was, what it ever ought to be, a season of 
rest and enjoyment in preparation for a 
sabbath dedicated exclusively to the services of 
religion. Things are very diffyrent indeed in our 
day and on our side of the border. How different, 
the reader will have an opportunity of judging 
when he has perused to the end of this paper. We 
purpose, not for the sake of comparing notes, for 
there is nothing com to be found in the two 
pictures, but for the sake of gleaning something 
from the contrast, to take a stroll among the 
haunts of the poor and labouring classes when 
Saturday night releases them from the toil of the 
week, and lets them loose in the streets of London, 
with money in their pockets and freedom from 
labour at least till Monday morning. 

We cannot select a better locality for our visit 
than the long, populous, and trafficking thorough- 
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fare leading from the Blackfriars-road to the 
Westminster-bridge-road, and which is known by 
the name of the New-cut, and its continuation, 
the Lambeth-marsh, as far as where the Marsh 
gate once stood. 

This locality, always the foeus and centre of a 
very peculiar description of commerce, is seen in 
its greatest glory on a fine Saturday night. It is 
then the especial resort of working men and their 
wives and families, who, in crowds, bend their 
steps thither as to a mart where everything can be 
purchased which they can possibly require, and 
where anything is to be had for almost any amount 
of money they can afford to give for it. The 
southern side of the New-cut is, moreover, the 
El Dorado of the bargain-hunter, and furnishes him 
not merely with the necessaries but the luxuries of 
life, as well as with an almost infinite variety of 
things which are neither the one nor the other, at 
the lowest imaginable price. Before we commence 
our Saturday evening stroll, we mast briefly des- 
cribe one or two of the distinguishing features of 
the district, for the benefit of those among our 
numerous readers who have never had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting one of the not least remarkable 
spectacles of this busy metropolis. 

Entering the New-cut from the Blackfriars- 
road, and keeping on the left-hand side, we first 
pass some common-place looking private dwellings 
and ordinary shops, and then come to a series of 

of arather singular class and pretension. 
Unlike the shopkeepers in the first-class business 
thoroughfares of London, who delight in needless 
displays of plate-glass and burnished brass, the 
proprietors of these places tear away the whole 
window-front and abolish it r. The entire 
frontage of every house is the first-floor 
to the ground, the wall of the wetilion being sw 
eed iron pillars. A good proportion of the 
are furniture-brokers, who pile their wares 
in heterogeneous confusion, and push, in fine wea- 
ther, a good portion of them into the street. These 
wares are not warranted to last longer than the 
national debt, and if we say they are as good as 
can be manufactured for the money that will be 
taken for them, we give them their full meed of 
praise and something over. But, besides the fur- 
niture shops, there are others of @ very character- 
istic’ description, which have been in existence 
some of them for a quarter of a century, and have 
conferred upon the New-cut the reputation it en- 
joys as the depository of everything which has a 
name or a use, Or W may want both, and yet 
be in a condition to asa b 

These omnium-gatherum shops will repay the 
spectator the trouble of a momentary scrutiny. 
Upon a series of benches, or little platforms rising 
one above another, are thrown a strange compound 
of multitudinous wares in a medley of most ad- 
mired confusion and disorder. It would be 
hardly possible to fix upon a single portable com- 
modity of which a specimen may not from time 
to time be found among these wares, inasmuch as 
everything that can be purchased elsewhere, as well 
as a vast quantity of articles which no one else 
would think of exhibiting for sale, are occasionally 
to be found here, from a grand pianoforte afflicted 
with bronchitis to a cartwheel, whose felloe has 
foundered upon the road, or “from a flat-iron to a 
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diamond-ring,” as the owners phrase it. Upon 
one shelf you shall see a microscope elbowing a 
stone-filter—a German-flute cheek-by-jowl with a 
brace of pistols—a medicine-chest and a Kentucky 
bowie-knife—a pair of spectacles and a pair of box- 
ing-gloves—a rolling-pin and a wooden leg—a 
warming- and a patent refrigerator. Upon 
another crazy board, fenders, gridirons, and roast- 
ing-jacks are beheld sprawling harmlessly among 
cheap specimens of tawdry crockery and stopper- 
less decanters ; and upon a third there are spades, 
pickaxes, and shovels, together with the hymn- 
books of Watts and Wesley, prayer-books, and 
church services. A card of gold breast-pins leans 
against a cast from the Elgin marbles; there are 
bottles of physic and packets of patent medicines 
jumbled together with bottles of mouldy pickles, 
of anchovies, and Day and Martin’s blacking ; 
there are lustres, half of whose crystal drops have 
dropped off, and lutes minus their strings, and 
logs of rosewood and mahogany rough from the 
timber stores. There are clogs and pattens, and 
drawings in water-colour, and artificial flowers ; 
inkstands and painted flower-pots, and a multitude 
of indescribables besides, appealing to every eye 
and to every pocket, however scantily furnished. 
The general aspect of these wares is very much 
modified by demands which arise at particular 
seasons of the year. When the angling mania 
commences—an insanity which seizes the youth of 
Cockaigne every recurring spring—forth comes a 
forest of fishing-rods of all lengths and all prices, 
from five feet in longitude to five-and-twenty, and 
from sixpence to a guinea. When the winter's 
frost has set in, and the ice in the parks is strong 
enough to bear the sign-board marked “ danger- 
ous”— which the Londoner seems to regard as an 
invitation to disport himself on the ice—then the 
whole shop bursts into the causeway surcharged 
with a plethora of skates. If, lost in admiration 
at the discordant variety of merchandise, you cast 
your eyes to the ceiling, you may chance to find it 
festooned with second-hand fiddles, while the walls 
are hung with home-made Raphaels, Rembrandts, 
and Correggios at seven-and-sixpence per pair. If 
you edge your way, as you may easily do if you 
like, through the narrow side passage into the rear 
of this astonishing display, you may come upon a 
library of old books heaped in solid stacks, and 
stifled in dust, where, if you have no particular 
objection to dirt, you may rummage among the 
lumber of by-gone literature, till you look like a 
mummy routing in a — Tools of every 
imaginable description, blocks of marble, lumps of 


metal, old copper-plates, fragments of machines ot 
various sorts, coffee-mills and grind-stones, furni- 
ture old and new, and musical instruments of all 
dates and in all stages of dilapidation, lie about on 


all sides in most admired disorder. On Saturday 
night, these tempting museums are lighted up 
both within and without by flaring gas-burners, 
and it is then that they are specially haunted by 
working mechanics and artisans in search of some 
cheap tool, or perhaps of a musical instrument, or 
a book, or some domestic luxury or ornament 
within reach of their slender funds. 

These omnium-gatherum bazaars, interspersed 
with the shops of the furniture-brokers, extend a 





eut. Crossing the Waterloo-road, we enter upon 
Lambeth-marsh, a somewhat narrower thorough- 
fare, abounding in shops of unpretentious aspect, 
but well stocked with every variety of wares suit- 
able for the class of customers mostly frequenting 
the neighbourhood. Here, throughout the week, 
there is nothing very remarkable to be seen; but 
on the Saturday night, the five or six feet of soil 
next the kerb-stone on both sides of the way, 
and for nearly the whole length of the road, is me- 
tamorphosed into the Poor Man’s Market for Pro- 
visions. The dealers, a good many of them Irish- 
women, pitch their temporary stalls, hand-carts, 
and baskets, close to the edge of the pavement. 
They drive a commerce ‘of very various character. 
The women sell fish, fresh (?) or salt—cod, had- 
docks, salmon, Yarmouth bloaters, mackarel, and 
herrings, with sometimes shrimps or sprats; but 
the grand staple of their trade is vegetables, which 
they purchase at a low price at Covent-garden 
market, at a late hour of the day, clearing off what 
the more respectable buyers have rejected. Close 
to a stall of vegetables, perhaps, you will see the 
shining stock-in-trade of a working tinman glit- 
tering upon the ground, and consisting of sauce- 
pans and kettles of every capacity ; together with 
Dutch-ovens, grates, cullenders, and roasting-jacks, 
which the presiding owner assures you were all 
manufactured by his own hands, of the best mate- 
rial. Next to him stands a tall fellow, steadying a 
monster umbrella inverted, in the hollow cavity of 
which he has spread some hundreds of copper- 
plate engravings, from which you may select any 
number you like, for the small charge of one far- 
thing each. Then comes a stand of crockery ; 
then one of oysters, or whelks, or pickled eels and 
salmon ; and then a handbarrow piled with sweet- 
smelling flowers, at a halfpenny a bunch. Here an 
industrious fellow sits on the ground weaving 
toasting-forks from brass and iron wire by the 
light of a single candle; and there another carves 
ornamental fire-screens from a plank of pine with 
a rapidity puzzling to comprehend. Besides these 
and other privileged squatters who regularly oc- 
cupy the ground, there are a host of peripatetic 
merchants loaded with portable commodities, and 
plying for customers among the gathering crowd. 
Boys not ten years of age assail you to buy their 
last bunch of onions for two-pence: these urchins 
are always selling their last bunch, as they have 
but capital enough to purchase one at a time: 
when they sell a lot, they realize a halfpenny 
towards the Sunday’s dinner, antl immediately 
purchase another from Irish Moll at the corner. 
Others are bawling gridirons at a penny apiece, 
and others again are playing lively tunes upon tin 
whistles, which they retail to aspiring musicians at 
the same price. 

Retracing our steps, and returning up the north 
side of the New-cut, we enter upon a new variety 
of the Saturday night’s commerce. The south side 
is very much devoted to the luxuries of life, spe- 
cious and crippled and second-hand luxuries though 
they be, some of them; the north side is almost 
exclusively engrossed by the indispensable neces- 
saries of the human lot. Though men and women 
may at a pinch do without books and pictures, and, 
when the pinch grows very severe,even without 


considerable way on the south side of the New- | chairs and tables, fenders and fire-irons, they yet 
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cannot do without “ pantaloons and boddices,” and 
hats or caps, and boots or shoes. In this quarter 
of the New-cut all such requisites are to be found, 
as well, too, as all such savoury and saccharine in- 
gredients as furnish the breakfast board, or the 
dinner table. Together with the grocer and the 
butcher, here we find the slopseller, the hatter, and 
the ready-made and already worn-out shoe-seller. 
Here are coats, and vests, and leggings for gentle- 
men, and spectral gowns with outstretched arms 
for the ladies. At the first view all these wares 
appear in a manner mingled together under one 
long tent. This appearance is due to the custom 
prevailing among the shopkeepers of thrusting 
their goods into the street? With the exception of 
the provision dealers, all do this ; and as their mer- 
chandise would suffer irreparable damage from 
- rain, it is all covered in by ample awnings of can- 
vass, which protect it alike from the rays of the sun 
and the peltings of the storm. We need hardly 
say that there are gin-shops and public-houses in 
very sufficient abundance scattered throughout the 
whole district, as well as their inseparable com- 
panions and coadjutors, the pawnbrokers. 

Let the above suffice for a glance at the neigh- 
bourhood and its commerce; we propose now to 
follow the poor man and his wife into the market, 
when it is at its height, and to keep an eye upon 
their proceedings. 

John and Mary Jones are a youthful couple who 
have been married just three months. Both are 
born Londoners, and well enough acquainted with 
life to drive a bargain in a London market. They 
are fond of each other, and, for aught we know, 
have no reason to be otherwise. John is a good 
workman and Mary a good manager; if there is 
but little sentiment between them, it may be the 
fault of their education and of their surroundings, 
which have not been calculated to foster sentiment. 
When John first “ breathed out his tender tale” to 
Mary, it was not “beneath the milk-white thorn 
that scents the evening gale,” but under a door- 
way beneath which the pair were driven by a 
shower of rain, as he was escorting her home from 
the bookbinder’s where she wrought as a folder for 
seven-and-sixpence a week. The tender tale was, 
however, just as much to the purpose as though 
the milk-white thorn had waved over their heads 
instead of the sign of the golden teapot, and the 
treaty then and there ratified by the light of a gas- 
lamp was kept with as good faith as any ever 
made by the light of the moon, and witnessed by 
all the stars in the sky. 

Since that eventful night, three months of court- 
ship have been followed by three more of matri- 
mony. The young couple have at last resolved upon 
doing now what they ought to have done before 
they yoked together; that is, to furnish a nest of 
their own, and to get clear of ready-furnished 
lodgings, which they begin to find as comfortless 
as they are needlessly expensive. With this view, 
Mary has been back to work at the binder’s, and 
John has been labouring over-hours for the last 
month, and saving every penny he could spare to 
“ buy sticks.” It was past nine o'clock to-night 
before he got away from the workshop—and now 
he and Mary are come to the market, with the 
double view of replenishing the cupboard for the 
morrow’s consumption, and of laying out a pound 
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or two in substituting for the household goods of 
his landlady, household goods of his own. Mary 
has a little basket on her arm and the street-door 
key in her bosom, and she would rather get the 
provisioning done out of the way, before it grows 
later, and while there is plenty to choose from. 
She is brought to a stand by the explosive “ Buy! 
buy! what d’ye buy?” of the butcher, and looks 
around upon his stall for the precise little cut of 
beef which will do hot for one day’s and cold for 
another dinner. There it is, sure enough, hanging 
on the third hook. 

* How is beef to day, Mr. P” she asks. 

“ Pretty well, thankee, ma’am ; how are you?” 

“ Pooh ! none of that nonsense !” 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am, sevenpence-halfpenny— 
sevenpence to you.” 

* Well, weigh me that piece.” 

“ That! well to be sure, what a eye yur got. I 
put that piece up there for my own dinner to- 
morrer :* but you shall have it—three pounds, you 
see, good weight ; one and nine—thankee, sir ; now 
then, buy! buy! buy! what d’ye buy ?” 

The beef is in the basket, wrapped in a clean cloth, 
and Mary pops into the grocer’s, where she would 
have to wait a long while, but that John elbows a 
way for her to the counter. Having secured her tea 
and sugar and a little pat of butter, she directs her 
steps towards the Marsh in search of vegetables. 
It is now past ten o’clock, and the throng is very 
dense and growing momentarily more so. It is 
difficult to get along upon the pavement owing to 
the crowd, and those who are in a hurry take to 
the road to save time. Vegetables are plentiful 
and cheap enough: Mary, who took John’s heart 
in his breast as a thing for granted, has no such 
confidence in the case of cabbages ; she rends open 
their green waistcoats and has ocular demonstra- 
tion that the hearts are there before she pays her 
coppers for them. Irish Moll’s onions get a pretty 
hard pinch between her taper finger and thumb, 
and one bunch after another is rejected before she 
is suited to her mind. Then there is nothing more 
to be got but a bag of flour from the baker’s, where 
the best wheaten bread is ticketed at 6d. the quar- 
tern, delivered full weight from the scale, and a 


lump of salt bought for a halfpenny from a boy 
hawker in the street. The demands of appetite 
being provided for, the pair have now leisure for 
an hour’s promenade among the furniture shops and 
nondescript museums, where all manner of tempt- 
ing bargains lie in wait for their slender purse. 

[20 BE CONTINUED. ] 





BIRMINGHAM AND HER MANUFAC- 
TURES. 
MESSRS. OSLER’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE crystal fountain which occupied the centre of 
the transept in the Great Exhibition will be fresh 
in the recollection of a considerable portion of our 
readers. We are going now to spend an hour at 
the establishment of the Messrs. Osler in Broad- 
street, by whom that noble contribution to the 
grandest spectacle of any age was manufactured. 
Passing through the show-rooms, glittering on all 





* Of course in this daguerreotype sketch the character of 
the tradesman is painted as it is, not as we would wish it to be. 
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sides with the most exquisite forms in crystal, and 

abounding ‘n a profusion of beautiful objects re- 

flecting all the hues of the rainbow, from the pen- 

dulous chandeliers with massive glittering drops 

to the richly-cut vessels that figure on the side- 

- boards of the aristocracy, we follow the footsteps of 
our guide to the works below. Before recording 
what we see, however, it will be necessary to pre- 
mise that the finishing portion only of the manu- 
facture is carried on in these premises, and we 
must therefore, for the sake of the reader, briefly 
describe the preparatory processes as we have wit- 
nessed them elsewhere. 

The glass of which lustres, decanters, and do- 
mestic glass ware are made is known as flint glass, 
and it differs in the proportions of its ingredients 
from both crown and plate glass. It is, however, 
melted and refined in the furnace in a similar 
manner, is drawn from thence in the same way 
upon the ends of hollow tubes, and is moulded to 
the required form by the manual dexterity of the 
workman. We will suppose, for the sake of a 
simple illustration, that a man is going to make a 
water-bottle for the toilet-table, and we will sup- 
pose, too, though that is never the case, that one 
man accomplishes the whole of the business. He 
first dips the end of a long iron tube into the pot 
in the furnace, and twisting it round two or three 
times, collects a small portion of the metal, but 
sufficient for his purpose, on the end. He then 
withdraws his tube, and swings it a few times 
round his head to lengthen the red-hot mass. He 
then rolls it on a flat slab, and blows into it to 
make it hollow ; these operations he repeats more 
than once if necessary, until he has got it to his 
mind. He now seats himself on a stool, and, with 
a boy in attendance, who, at his bidding, blows 
through the tube and increases the capacity of the 
vessel, he commences rolling the tube backwards 
and forwards horizontally upon the arm of his 
seat, a level bar of iron. Keeping the rod con- 
tinually revolving with his left hand, which pre- 
serves the rotundity of the vessel, with his right 
hand, by the aid of a small iron tool, he flattens 
the bottom of the bottle, occasionally heating it in 
the fire until it is perfectly formed. When this is 
done, he attaches the foot or bottom of the article 
to another rod of iron by means of a little of the 
molten glass, sundering it from the tube by the 
bare touch of a cold tool. He now heats it again 
for a moment, and proceeds with the formation ot 
the neck with its raised bands, and the lip. If he 
have too much glass, he cuts away a portion with 
a pair of scissors ; the lip is curved over and flat- 
tened to the required shape in a few seconds, and 
by inserting his modelling tool through the orifice 
as the glass is rapidly revolving, he can give it 
readily any form or any capacity that he chooses. 
It is in a manner very similar to this that decan- 
ters, ruammers, and glass vessels of all descriptions 
are formed. If they require handles or feet, they 
are formed from separate pieces of metal attached 
to them while they are hot, and immediately mo- 
delled into shape by the operator. So soon as they 
are formed, they are put into an annealing oven, 
where they are first exposed to a high temperature, 
and then suffered to cool by degrees, without which 

. process they would be too brittle for use, or, if they 
needed cutting, would perish under the operation. 
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All processes of this kind are performed by the 
Messrs. Osler at works situated out of the town, 
such articles only as are designed for ornamenta- 
tion being finished at the workshops in Broad- 
street. e glass, moreover, from which the lus- 
tres, candelabra, ete., are made, is prepared and 
refined at the suburban works, and is brought to 
Broad-street, in the form of stout, clear, circular 
bars, to be re-manuiactured. In the first room to 
which we were introduced, a workman was seated 
at the mouth of a furnace, by the heat of which 
these bars of metal are reduced to a semi-fluid 
state. He was engaged in pressing the red-hot 
metal, after examining it minutely and picking out 
any impurities yet remaining, in an iron mould 
shaped like a broad pair of pincers, which he held 
in his right hand. Laying a strip of the metal, 
melted to the consistence of soft putty, in the 
open mould, he had only to clasp the handles of 
the pincers together to produce a rough-shaped 
prismatic drop six inches in length. Of these he 
could manufacture a considerable number in the 
course of an hour, and, by changing the mould, 
could of course impress various forms upon the 
yielding glass. In the next room we came upon a 
group of young girls employed in grinding the 
flat surfaces of these prisms upon slabs of stone 
sprinkled with sand and water. These drops, as 
well as all imitative crystals, have to undergo 
several grindings ; the first merely reduces them 
to shape, the second to smoothness, the third to a 
partial. polish, and the fourth, or polishing process 
to a pure and spotless transparency. 

Glass-cutting, as most of our readers know, is 
accomplished by grinding the surface of the glass 
upon wheels of various-shaped edges and of different 
diameters. We now pass into the cutting-rooms, 
where the glass-cutters, busy at their moist and 
dripping trade, are seated in a row, each in front 
of a rapidly revolving wheel, kept in motion by 
steam power. Over most of the wheels rude 
funnel-shaped leaky vessels, dripping sand and 
water, hang suspended. The wheels are of different 
sizes and formed of materials of varying degrees of 
hardness, from cast-iron down to willow-wood, and 
they can be readily changed and shifted at the will 
of the workman. The men are engaged at very 
different kinds of work: one, working at a wheel 
shaped like the edge of a triangular file, is cutting 
deep channels in the body of a decanter ; a second, 
using a flat wheel, is reducing the plain cylinder 
of another into a polygon of some twenty sides ; a 
third, whose wheel has a convex edge, is cutting 
concave trenches; while a fourth, whose wheel is 
hardly two inches in diameter, is cutting the re- 
presentation of a flower upon a wine-glass. This 
last process is properly called engraving in glass, 
and from the extreme care it requires in the opera- 
tion is necessarily one of great expense. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more awkward and hopeless 
mode of working out his design than that which 
the artist in glass has to deal with; instead of a 
flat surface, upon which he can trace and correct 
his outline, he has a round and transparent surface 
upon which an outline cannot be marked ; and, 
instead of a pencil or a graving tool wherewith 
to work, he has nothing but a whizzing wheel to 
which he must apply the surface of his picture for 
every fresh. touch. When the designs to be 
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engraved in glass are very minute, the tools em- 
ployed must necessarily be so too; and hence the 
finest and most complex engravings are generally 
executed at a lathe, in which grinding-wheels of 
various sizes, from the diameter of a crown piece to 
that of a swan-shot, can be brought to bear upon 
the glass; in this way patterns of great beauty 
and intricacy may be engrayed by persevering 
labour. These small wheels are generally of copper, 
and their edges are moistened with oil and emery ; 
of the larger wheels, those which are made of iron 
and stone, and work in sand and water, are for 
cutting away the surface of the glass; and the 
wooden ones are used for polishing the cut por- 
tions by trituration with polishing powder. 

One considerable element of expense in the 
manufacture of cut-glass goods is the risk always 
attendant upon the process. It will sometimes 
a that a flaw in the material of an expen- 
sively got-up vessel, which has remained invisible 
during the major part of the process, will make its 
appearance towards the end, when the article is 
immediately condemned, to the loss of all the time 
and labour bestowed upon it—to say nothing of 
the inevitable loss from ordinary breakage, which 
alone subtracts a good percentage from the re- 
turns. Cut-glass ornaments, however large when 
os together—and some of the structures of the 

essrs. Osler are of prodigious size—are necessa- 
rily combined of comparatively small pieces ; it is 
this, in fact, from the infinite variety of angles 
from which the polished facets reflect the light, 
that constitutes their principal charm: in the 
operation of putting them together, the services of 
the workers in metals come into demand; this 
part of the business, however, needs no description, 
ee may well be left to the imagination of the 

er. 





A LICHFIELD TALE. 
ONE evening in spring, just as it was growing 
dusk, a neatly-dressed gi fof about seventeen was 
seen standing at the handsome iron gate of a 
gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood of Lich- 
field. There was no doubt about her history ; the 
little blue painted box, the bundle, the brown- 
paper parcel, and her tearful face, told the tale: she 
was going to service; and the poor working man 
holding her hand in his was her father. 

“ Well, Anne, God bless you! keep a good heart : 
neither expect too much from change nor be too 
easily discouraged. There’s a crook in every lot, 
child ; but, better comfort than that, there is a God 
who knows what that crook is, who cares for the 
very sparrows. Mind your mother’s words, that 
we may all find the secret of happiness, if we look 
for it. Good-bye.” 

bell being rung, and the last kiss given, the 
father turned his steps homewards, brushing the 
tear from his eyes which the first parting with his 
eldest child igh auvdilenbak When he arrived at 
home, the mother was anxiously looking out to 
know, as she said, how Anne bore up, and if her 
heart seemed to fail at last. 

“ Well, she has a home to come to, that’s one 
comfort,” said the mother as they sat down to 














their humble meal, “ and that’s what all poor ser- 
vant girls can’t say ; I wish they could.” 

In the mean time Anne was admitted. She was 
very suspiciously eyed by the cook and house- 
maid as somewhat of an interloper, and curiously 
scanned as if to discover which of the numerous 
applicants for the situation the mistress had ac- 
cepted. The conclusion was that they had never 
seen her before—a conclusion quite decided : by 
Anne, who informed them that she had never been 
to the house, that Mrs. Fenn, from some house- 
hold policy of her own, had been and engaged her 
at her father’s. She was to be the assistant of the 
housemaid for the present, and when she had 
gained a little experience she was to wait on the 
young ladies and to be what is generally called 
“parlour maid.” 

Most men, women, and children, have had their 
peculiar ambition at some time of their lives, 
Anne, in her busy and poor though r able 
home, had always thought that hers would have 
been attained when once she was in comfortable 
service in a gentleman’s family. She was very 
particular on that point. It must be a genéle- 
man’s family. She was not the only one who had 
confounded worldly good with heart happiness and 
peace, and to be rich was, in Anne’s eyes, to be 
happy. We shall see how long she held this 
opinion. 

It was not for many days that the young ser- 
vant had her desire fulfilled in being permi to 
assist in waiting at table. Ellen the housemaid 
was quite sure she would be awkward, so she 
was kept much to her needle and to the rather 
multifarious occupations which waiting on the 
young ladies involved. At length Sunday —_ 
came, and the housemaid being out, it fell to her 
lot to lay the cloth, which she did much to her own 
satisfaction, at all events. 

Supper was always a serious meal with Mr. Fenn. 
He lived at some distance from his place of busi- 
ness, and not the united entreaties of his fashion- 
able sons and daughters had hitherto prevailed on 
him to leave the important matter of dinner till he 
came home. So he took his chops in town, and 
returned to a cup of coffee at six, and was ready at 
ten for that unhealthy but old-fashioned meal of sup- 

tr. He was a man of simple tastes and education. 

ersons there were in the town who nodded sig- 
nificantly as they saw him pass on his fine horse to 
his daily business ; and one or two old ladies could 
tell how, when little Jack Fenn was messenger in 
Greenwood and Barker’s office, he would peep over 
their muslin blind longingly at the blazing fire 
and hot rolls, of which he could catch a glimpse ; 
and how more than once they had tapped and call- 
ed the little pale-faced, fatherless lad into the hall, 
where they warmed him with a cup of tea, a slice 
of bread and butter, and kind words. He had 
risen now to be a partner in that very business, 
and though he still passed the house, it was as a rich 
man, not as a poor hungry boy. He had arrived 
at that step which, when he was a lad, he thought 
would have been the height of his ambition. He, 
too, had somewhat mistaken notions of happiness 
and wealth being synonymous. It was, however, 
in this very state for which he had so frequently 
longed, sometimes a matter of seeret doubt with 
him, whether the little boy and his dry crust, 












































without anxiety or care, were not a happier being 
than the rich lawyer who had money in the bank, 
it is true, but countless calls for that money at 
home. 

** Master looks very grave,” thought Anne, as 
she waited on the family party that night, “and 
mistress too. Somehow, it don’t seem so joyful 
like as our Sunday teas do. About next Sunday 
I shall go home.” 

She had begun to long for home already, you 
see, though she knew that very often there was 
little of tea but the name in the meal, and that 
butter was a rarity seldom spread on the coarse 
morsels that they ate. 

There was one member of that family whose face 
she had never yet seen till this night, but of whom 
she had heard nothing but good. “ Poor Mr. 
Edward” he was called; yet “ poor Mr. Edward” 
looked, in spite of his name, the only really happy 
one in that little group. The girls were gay some- 
times, but unquestionably dull now ; nay, there was 
one who had been in tears. It was because they 
were disappointed in their indulgent father’s hesi- 
tation as to the propriety of a month’s expensive 
lodgings in town. The eldest son was absent, and 
the third was but a boy ; he was put out a little be- 
cause every one else was. Edward alone looked 
happy and serene. But what had he to make him 
so above all the rest? He had a delicate frame, a 
small figure bent almost to deformity, while a fever 
which had attacked him three years since had 
entirely deprived him of hearing. The joys of 
social intercourse were for ever closed to his dull 
ear, and, what was a greater grief still, the richest 
harmony of sound could never more fall upon it. 
He had been educated for a musician; he was a 
performer and composer of no mean merit, but 
music had now become to him what the sun is to 
the sightless—a gift the existence of which he 
knew, but in the charms of which he could never 
hope to share. The first sensation of his great loss 
was overwhelming; but by-and-by there was a 
sweeter whisper to his aching heart, a whisper of 
love and mercy, which told the youth that as 
many as the Lord loves he chastens. The secret 
of his joy was a lesson that he learned in the school 
of sorrow. 

Anne was quite in a reverie as she looked on the 
face of the afflicted youth—a reverie from which 
she was soon aroused, however, by a sharp hint 
not to listen to conversation, but to attend to her 
duties. Before long the task of waiting at table 
became easy. Anne was a quick, handy girl, and 
Mrs. Fenn soon pronounced her a most promising 
servant. 

First impressions are often wrong ones. We 
will not, ewe narrate Anne’s tale to her 
parents the first Sunday at home, but peep in at 
the cottager’s tea-table after she had been at her 
place nearly six months. 

“ Oh yes, I’m happy enough and all that, but I 
wish somehow I lived with people a little more 
contented and cheerful. There’s mistress, now; 
‘tis not that she scolds me, but she always looks so 
mournful.” 

“ Well, Anne, and perhaps she has reason,” said 
her mother. “ ‘The heart knows its own bitter- 
ness, my girl.” 

* Reason!” and Anne laughed. 





“Tf you were 
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to see, mother, her beautiful house, and such 
dresses and rings and brooches as mistress has; a 
pony-gig all to herself; with nothing to do but to 
please herself—oh! trust me, would I be unhappy 
if l were she? I think not, indeed.” 

* Are you happy now, Anne ?” asked the father, 
with the least possible sarcasm in his tone. 

* Oh, very well, but I don’t think I can be ex- 
pected to be so very happy. I think of the many 
I’ve got to please.” 

“ Well, that is your trouble ; and who knows but 
that your mistress has got as many to please? This 
much I do know, that there’s not an earthly bless- 
ing God gives us to which he does not attach 
some way a weight, to prevent us from taking up 
entirely with worldly joys. Children are great 
joys; but, bless them! no one can say but they 
entail great cares, and sometimes sorrow. Riches 
are great blessings, no doubt, but then with riches 
come a score of wants that never existed before, so 
that ‘rich enough’ is a rare state to find. Ah! 
Anne, my girl, you look doubtful still, but I am 
telling you the experience of thousands of rich 
men; and there’s a better prayer than that for 
riches, even that for food convenient for us. But 


come, ‘tis past eight, and you are to be back by 


e. 

Anne left her home with very different feelings 
from those with which she quitted it when first 
she went to service, and began to let in the sus- 
picion, that the meal of herbs she had just left, 
with its love and concord, was a happier affair than 
that of the stalled ox in her master’s house. 

It was now the close of the year, and great pre- 
parations were on foot for a more than usually 
elegant entertainment at the Fenns’. Hitherto 
they had kept little dinner company ; but a pur- 
chase of plate, and the oft-repeated assurances of 
the Miss Fenns that they were considered “ very 
odd and very mean” for not giving dinners—the 
solemn declaration of Mrs. Fenn, that she had no 
desire for such things, not she, but for the girls’ 
sakes it was really necessary—their duty she 
might say—to do a little as other people did, 
induced the father to yield. 

Mr. Fenn thought it a dangerous precedent 
indeed, but a dinner party on a scale of gentility 
and magnificence never before attempted by the 
Fenns was planned, and Anne had her share of 
interest and excitement, you may be sure, and 
though not usually a discontented girl, she had 
her share of trial too. She could not see the beau- 
tiful new lace dresses, and all alike too, laid on the 
ladies’ beds, or the new brooch with which the 
father had presented each of his children, without 
a wish that she could be the wearer of some 
such cestly ornaments. Then came a repining 
thought, that instead of being a Miss Fenn, she 
was, and always should be perhaps, a poor servant 
girl, allowed no finery, and required—for such was 
Mrs. Fenn’s rule—to wear a white apron instead 
of a black, and a close cap instead of a Jenny Lind 
head-dress. 

She was standing in the kitchen waiting for 
breakfast on the morning of the dinner party, 
when the postman and her eldest brother Tom 
arrived together. Before she could speak to Tom, 
she must take the letters up-stairs, and after de- 





livering them she was required to clear the break- 
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fast table, which gave her time to observe that 
the contents of the letters were not all pleasant to 
the readers. 

“There! how provoking! Mr. Janson has sent 
to say he can’t come,” said Miss Fenn. Mr. Jan- 
son was a great traveller, and was to have been 
the lion of the party. This was disappointment 
the first by which Anne was taught that dinner 
parties are not unmixed pleasures. 

But there was a graver look on the mother’s 
face as she read over her letter. 

“Ts it from Frank?” asked Edward, whose 
defect in hearing had made him, like many deaf 
people, deeply skilled in reading the human counte- 
nance. “ From Frank P” he asked, putting his arm 
kindly round his mother’s waist; and, feeling the 
beating of her heart, he now looked tenderly into 
her face, and read there that which forbade him to 
ask more. 

Anne was an intelligent, observing girl, and she 
saw plainly that a rich mother may have a greater 
sorrow than that of a short sum of money for the 
week, and coarse scanty food, and she pitied her 
mistress from her heart. 

“ Well, Tom, and what brings you here to-day, 
dear?” said she. “I’m very busy, and I can’t 
spare you five minutes.” 

“ Mother sent me to say,” said Tom, “ that all 
the children, except me and Hannah, are ill, and 
she don’t know, but thinks it’s the measles; and 
I came to tell you too—” and he lowered his 
voice—“ that mother would take it very kind if 
you can send her a few shillings. Father’s slack 
of work, and on Saturday he only brought home 
10s. instead of 14s., and mother don’t like to 
get into debt, and there’s one or two things 
she wants; so please, Anne, will you send the 
money ?” 

“ Why, Tom, I would, but I assure you I’ve 
only 4s. in my purse.” 

“Why, I thought you’d 102. a year,” said the 
downright Tom. 

“* Well, and if I have 2” 

“ To be sure it can’t cost you much for victuals 
here,” said Tom, eyeing the servants’ plentifully- 
supplied breakfast-table. 

“IT clothe myself, Tom, and my clothes have 
cost me more than they ought this quarter, and 
that is the truth; but I will run and ask mistress 
to let me have 12. of my wages in advance. It 
only wants a month to the quarter, and to be sure 
she won't object.” 

She ran nimbly up-stairs, but it was at an inaus- 
picious moment that her appeal for money was 
made. The letter from Frank was a letter an- 
nouncing heavy debts and great difficulties. The 
mother was weeping and pleading, the father stood 
with the open letter in his hand, and stern sorrow 
on his brow. It was his eldest son, his hope, his 
pride, and the letter was a melancholy tissue of 
ingratitude, extravagance, and selfishness. 

Anne when she entered was silent and abashed ; 
at length she said, “ Ma’am, can I have 1/. of my 
wi 

“ Your wages! they are not due.” 

“T know it, ma'am, but I have bad news from 
home ; all of the children are ill of measles.” 

“ You must not interrupt me now, I can’t attend 
to it. I have anxieties enough of my own, and I 


make it a rule never to advance servants’ wages ;— 
leave the room.” 

Poor Anne could scarcely restrain her indigna- 
tion, which, however, soon subsided into a burst of 
sorrow as she went down-stairs, and putting all 
she had into her brother’s hand, seme him away, 
promising to run down at night if she could get 
time. 

Yes, do, for little Charlotte is very sadly with 
her cough, and mother is in great trouble about 
her. Come, if you can;” and the poor boy went 
sorrowfully home, marvelling as he walked that 
out of that house of plenty, money was so hard to 
get at. 

How he wished that some of that bright jelly 
which he had seen through the open door of the 
pantry, or two or three of the oranges and lemons 
which lay in piles on the shelves, could but find 
their way to the little sick ones as they lay fever- 
ish and moaning under that distressing infantine 
disorder. It was a worried, anxious day for the 
rich, and a weary, trying one for the poor. The 
mother of the prodigal had to rouse herself from 
her sorrow and prepare for a festivity which to 
her aching heart had nought but bitterness in 
prospect ; the r woman, with her sick babes, 
and her sad forebodings, went from pillow to pillow, 
hushing, soothing, and comforting, and though 
ofttimes ready to sink, listening, amidst the trou- 
blous waves of adversity, to a voice she knew full 
well—* It is I: be not afraid.” 

The day wore on. Anne’s tears were falling over 
a young lady’s dress in which she was making some 
little alteration, when Mrs. Fenn, who had been 
seeking her, entered. 

“What are you crying for ?” 

“T am crying, ma’am, about mother and the 
children ; and oh! ma’am, could I be spared to run 
down home when the company is all come ?” 

“Impossible! measles is a very simple com- 
plaint ; all my children had it at once. It is a 
good thing to get it over; pray don’t distress 
yourself about such a trifle.” And giving Anne a 
message to a lady living about half a mile off, she 
despatched her on an errand for Miss Fenn. 

The mission was of no greater importance than 
a message to the effect that Miss Fenn hoped Miss 
Glover would bring a particular duet which she 
was very fearful she should forget. Owing to a 
detention of half an hour in the Glovers’ kitchen, 
because Miss Glover was engaged and could not be 

interrupted, Anne had time to think—‘ Well, if 
| riches would make me cold and hard-hearted, may 
| I never be rich and selfish too. How could mis- 
tress, and a mother as she is, speak so coldly about 
my poor mother’s trouble; just as if there was any 
likeness between her case, when her children had 
the measles, and mother’s.” 

Anne reflected a little more, and then conscience 
had room for aword. ‘“ Don’t be toohard on your 
mistress either. Was it very kind and considerate 
—was it very self-denying of you, to lay out your 

whole wages on your personal gratification ?” 
| Anne knew but little of herself, or she would — 

e 








, been more lenient to her fellow-creatures. 
hardest judge of another is the self-ignorant and 
' self-deceived man. 

Five o’clock came, and the lace dresses were on; 
but Anne, in her home-sickness, forgot to envy 
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them. When she looked on her fluttered mistress, | urged him to come to rest. He wanted to be alone. 
as she swept down the staircase in a splendid satin | Edward could not rest, and once or twice stole to 
dress, she might have pitied the heart that ached | the door that he might see if the posture of his 
beneath its folds, and she did pity, but not enough. | father changed. No: he sat still, with his head 
Carriages drove up, compliments and introductions | resting on the back of a chair, and Edward thought 
were over ; the guests were all assembled, but the , he slept. 


master of the house had not yet returned. 


At length the anxiety he felt could not be 


Just as the clock struck six, a fly drove up. It restrained. “ Father,” he said more than once; 
was Mr. Fenn. Everyone was relieved to hear his | but there was no reply. One glance at the coun- 


voice, at all events; but the cook, who heard that 
master’s voice in the hall, and who had known its 
sound for many years, shook her head, and said, 
“ Allis not right there.” All was not right; he 
had felt very unwell, he said, but he would dress 
and come down to dinner, and begged his wife to 
take no notice of his indisposition. 

Just as they all sat down to their sumptuous 
meal, the poor artisan was entering his cottage 
door toa scene of distress. Little Charlotte, the 
weakest, but perhaps the dearest of the seven, lay 
in all the danger and agony of a severe attack of 
inflammation on the lungs. “Nothing but a 
miracle could save her,” said the doctor as Mr. 
Bentley entered the room. The wife was sitting 
by the fire, exhausted with her day’s fatigue, and 
vainly trying to rock to sleep on her bosom the 
youngest child, an infant at the breast. 

There was indeed a contrast between the sick 
nursery of a well-attended lady and that of the 
cottage mother; but the contrast was not ald in 
favour of the lady. 

Father and mother now sat down to watch, and 
to comfort one another.. Tom was gone to get a 
few oranges, and Hannah, the eldest girl, over- 
powered with fatigue, and, as her mother feared, 
with the coming sickness, was lying down to rest. 
A knock was heard at the door; it was Edward 
Fenn. The news of poor Bentley’s trouble had 
reached the heart at least of him who loved the 
house of mourning better than that of feasting, 
and, leaving the dinner table after the ladies had 
withdrawn—a step which excited no surprise, from 
his inability to join in conversation—he was soon 
at the side of the sufferers. How eloquent in sym- 
pathy was his face! how tender his tone as he 
poured forth the heavenly consolation which he 
himself had tasted! He comforted with that com- 
fort of which he knew the efficacy, and it seemed, 
when. he passed over the threshold, as though an 
angel had been ministering to them. And as he 
went home, how lightened was his heart! he 
had done what he could: his purse had been 
opened to their necessities, for, in his simple and 
unambitious life, he had few of his own, and 
money was held by him in the estimation that it 
should be—one means of happiness, if rightly used, 
but not happiness itself. As he approached his 
home, and thought of the deep anxieties and the 
aching hearts there, sympathy with the poor man 
he had left seemed lost in compassion for the rich 
father of a thankless son. 

The party separated; the farce was over: the 
hollowness of those who had eaten of the Fenns’ 
bread was soon proved by various comments on 
the dulness of the entertainment, etc. Every one 
was tired, dull, and disappointed. In the bril- 
liantly-lighted room, long after midnight, sat the 
master of the household. He would come soon, he 
said, as his wife, uneasy at his dejeeted appearance, 


tenance told all. It was even so: the long-dreaded 


| paralytic seizure, hastened by the distress of that 





morning’s news, had come at last. He lived for 
some months after that night, but it was as a 
broken-hearted, helpless invalid. 

Anne Bentley, who went to her father’s house 
on the following day, at the pathetic entreaties of 
the dying child, could say, through her tears, as 
they closed little Charlotte’s eyes: “ Ah! mother, 
there are sorrows everywhere I see, which neither 
riches nor poverty can ward off. I used to wonder 
what you meant by the secret of happiness being 
within our reach. I see it all now. If we choose 
God for our portion, we can never be desolate.” 


OUR VISIT TO APSLEY HOUSE. 


Havine given in this journal a biography of “ the 
Duke,” an account of his funeral in St. Paul’s, 
and having paid a visit to his last earthly residence, 
Walmer Castle, a short notice of Apsley House, 
his town mansion, will appropriately conclude the 
papers which have been devoted to this eminent 
man. Few of our London readers can have 
passed the remarkable dwelling just named, with 
its iron gates, that were generally closed, and 
its iron shutters, almost constantly drawn down, 
without a strong wish to peep within it. Eager 
was the crowd that used to gather round its 
portals on the 18th of June, as much perhaps to 
gratify its curiosity, even to an infinitesimal ex- 
tent, by a peep at the mansion within, as to catch 
a glimpse of the great chief himself, when he 
took his ride into the park on the anniversary 
of the victory of Waterloo. With these recol- 
lections to stimulate us, it may be imagined 
how gratifying it was to find ourselves at Apsle 
House, and to discover that the blue ticket whic 
we held in our hand was as powerful as the “ open 
sesame” of Arabian tales, since at its presentation 
not only the outer but inner gates of this far-famed 
mansion unfolded and admitted us to the interior. 
The little ante-chamber into which we were 
first ushered had nothing of architectural pre- 
tensions, but contained a few busts and casts of 
semi-historical interest. A small but very charac- 
teristic one of George 111, on the mantel-piece, 
would be interesting, we should think, to a phreno- 
logist. The forehead of the worthy old monarch 
seems closely bordering upon that of the monkey 
species, so miserably low and contracted does it 
appear; but this, by the way, tells rather against 
phrenology than otherwise, for, instead of being 
the idiot which such a development should indi- 
cate, George 111 was, when in good health, a man of 
practical common sense, a fair general scholar, a 
capital musician, and no contemptible writer of 
despatches. On the opposite side of the apartment 
is a small full-length figure in bronze of Blucher, 
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the companion of Wellington, springing forward 
with an attitude full of energy, as if in the act of 
uttering the words which are inscribed in German 
on the pedestal, “ For king and fatherland.” Cast- 
ing a passing look at a neatly-executed eques- 
trian statuette of “the Duke’”— and lingering 
for a moment beside a very spirited represent- 
ation, in metal, of a combat between a French 
hussar and a Turkish horseman, with a dying 
negro at their fect, the whole group wonderfully 
life-like—we make a step forward and find our- 
selves at the bottom of the grand staircase, front- 
ing an object of which we had long heard, 
and which we had long wished to see. It is 
Canova’s colossal statue of Napoleon, transferred 
to this spot from the halls of one of the French 
palaces. The staircase is somewhat dark, in conse- 
quence of the subdued light that is admitted from 
the coloured glass of the roof, and the statue there- 
fore, especially on the first glance at it, strongly 
impresses the imagination. Its countenance is 
described by one critic as being that of a demi-god. 
In the right hand is a globe with the figure of 
Victory, in the other a brazen rod, the emblem of 
dominion. When we remember the power of 
Napoleon at the time that this statue was de- 
signed for him, and think of his subsequent 
fall; when we remember, too, that we are standing 
in the mansion of one who conquered “ the man of 
destiny,” no object could be conceived better fitted 
than this is to infuse into the mind of the specta- 
tor that dash of enthusiasm which befits a visit toa 
house of so historical a character. 

Winding round this monument of the instability 
of human greatness, we are admitted to the first 
drawing-room, a small apartment fronting Picca- 
dilly, into which the daylight, so long barred out 
by the iron window blinds, that were never, at 
least when we passed the mansion, drawn up, now 
streams in cheerfully. In this, and indeed in all 
the rooms on this floor, the walls are hung from 
top to bottom with paintings. We notice amongst 
these, with special interest, the portrait of John 
Duke of Marlborough. Altho this figure of 
Wellington’s prototype is a small one, and its exe- 
cution not particularly effective, yet in the mansion 
of the great Duke there is felt to be a peculiar pro- 
priety in the selection of such a portrait. 

The next apartment is also rich in portraits 
of individuals who were more or less connected 
with Wellington’s career, either as main or subsi- 
diary actors. Marshal Soult faces us over the 
doorway ; while Buonaparte and Josephine figure 
in various costumes. A small picture of Napo- 
leon in prison, and studying the map of Italy—an 
event which it will be recollected occurred when he 
was a young man—is noticed with special interest 
as we step into the adjoining room, which is the 
far-famed Waterloo banqueting hall. 

This apartment is the finest in the mansion ; but 
even it partakes of the general character of the 
rooms, and has a somewhat narrow and contracted 
look, which is not relieved by the imperfect manner 
in which it is lighted. It is hung from top to bot- 
tom with paintings of various degrees of merit, some 
of them being literally the spoils of war, having been 
captured among the baggage of Joseph, king of 
Bain, on the retreat of the latter after the battle 
of Vittoria. Still, however fine these pictures are, 





the great interest of the room is unquestionably 
the recollection of the memorable entertainments 
which have taken place in it. It requires little 
stretch of fancy to fill the apartment once more 
with military figures, fighting their battles o’er 
again; the old Duke sitting on that seat near the 
fire-place, royalty perhaps by his side, and giving 
the toast, drunk in solemn silence, “ The memory 
of the gallant men who fell at the battle of Water- 
loo.” ‘The gilded roof, the variety of colours on 


the walls, the sparkling plate of silver and gold, 
the rich military uniforms, must have indeed com- 
posed a scene of great splendour ; but now all has 
passed away, giving a melancholy air to the de- 
serted hall 


Three other rooms succeed the banqueting 
apartment. Pictures! pictures! still nothing but 
pictures! The eye wearies with looking at gilded 
frames and colours more or less brilliant, and we 
sigh for some quiet, snug corner that breathes 
the air of home; but no such spot meets us. 
Of the pictures in the last rooms, the most charac- 
teristic are, a painting of the battle of Waterloo, 
which the Duke himself admired very much, and a 
portrait of his eldest daughter-in-law, the present 
duchess, who has a singularly amiable and gentle 
countenance. 

By this time we have returned in a cireuit to 
the top of the grand staircase. We descend by 
another and very precipitous flight of steps to the 
lower part of the house, where we are introduced 
to the private apartments of the Duke. We seem 
to have entered another dwelling. Above we 
walked through a sort of National Gallery ; here 
we appear to have been transported to a series of 
offices in Somerset House. The narrow passage at 
the foot of these stairs leads through a range of 
travelling boxes, many of which, from their appear- 
ance, were probably the companions of the Duke’s 
campaigns. Among them is one box which has 
the royal arms stamped on red morocco upon it, 
with the a “Stuart papers, No. 1.” It was, 
we suppose, the depository of some state papers 
relative to the exiled family of that name. i 

The first apartment in this suite is one which 
was, we presume, the reception room for persons 
visiting the Duke on business. The walls have a 
simple coating of white paint, and have no orna- 
ment except a plain looking-glass, while the floor 
is covered with a carpet, not very new, and whose 
pattern, even in its best days, must have been 
much inferior to what is met with in many houses 
occupied by the middle classes. The next two 
rooms, which are very small, are filled with the 
china and plate presented to the Duke by foreign 
potentates. In the apartments above were several 
articles of a similar character, such as Sévres vases 
given by Louis xvit, a malachite vase, the gift of 
Alexander of Russia, together with candelabra 
from the same distinguished personage, and por- 
phyry jars from Bernadotte of Sweden. Of all 
these articles it is sufficient to say that the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 has spoiled us for enjoying them ; 
there is not one of them which does not look poor 
after the things of a similar kind whieh were 
gathered together in that wonderful collection of 
the products of human industry. The same remark 
applies to the Duke’s presentation service of china. 
It is very fine, no doubt, and has beautiful designs 
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painted upon it, but it is eclipsed, in our humble 
opinion, by the specimens of the potter’s skill which 
were assembled in Hyde-park. The same may be 
said of the far-famed plateau of silver—the present 
of the regent of Portugal—which, with its multi- 
ed figures of Fame blowing trumpets and bearing 

urel crowns, and its hundred sconces of silver for 
wax lights, used to figure prominently in the 
newspaper accounts of the Waterloo banquet. It 
has a cold, pewtery look, and, in point of ornament 
and. taste, is, we think, far behind the beautiful 
plate which glittered in the nave and galleries of 
the Crystal Palace. This, however, is no dispa- 
ragement to the Duke’s taste; it serves rather 
to remind us how much the arts have advanced 
since he secured peace for their cultivation. The 
silver-gilt shield of the Wellington victories, with 
the massive candelabra beside it, are, however, 
really fine objects of art, but have been too often 
described to require notice here. The only other 
things that claim attention are some antique 
bronze busts of Louis xiv, with his two 
warriors, the Prince de Condé and Marshal Tu- 
renne—appropriate enough ornaments in a mansion 
like this. 

We are now in the secretary’s room, an apart- 
ment of moderate dimensions, and replete with all 
the materials for expediting correspondence. What 
a history could be written of the communications 
that have been transmitted to or despatched out of 
this chamber! Here were addressed letters on 
every variety of subject, from every individual who, 
from caprice or necessity, chose to address the 
great captain of the age—political projectors, 
widows of officers, begging-letter impostors, auto- 
graph hunters, patronage solicitors, et hoc genus 
omne. This little room probably had more corre- 
spondence of this kind to deal with than any other 
in the British dominions. We remember, ten 
years ago, seeing a blank lithograph circular which 
the Duke had ready to fill up for the numerous 
applicants who teased him for appointments in the 
then existing ministry. It ran somewhat as fol- 
lows :-—“ F. M. the e of Wellington presents 
compliments to . He has no influence with 
the present ministry, and if he had, he could not 
use it in favour of a person of whom he knows 
nothing.” 

But tread lightly: we now enter ¢he apartment 
—the Duke’s own room—left exactly, or nearly so, 
as it was when he last quitted town. It is a good- 
sized room, the largest of the suite on the ground 
floor, and fitted up with glass book-cases. Still it 
is not what we should call a comfortable room. 
An oppressive sense of labour fills the mind as we 

~— it, and we feel pretty much as we 


should do on entering the apartments of a barrister 


of large practice in the Temple. The book-eases 
on one side of the apartment are filled, not with 
trifling literature, but with hard uninviting folios 
—aets of parliament, journals of the House of 
Commons, and similar materials of legislation. 
An air of rough order reigns over the apartment, 
all things being in positions where they could be 
easily found again, and the room looking as if it 
was waiting for its owner’s return.” It is said that 
in some of the temple caves of the east, the designs 
on the walls are left half finished, so as to produce 
on the traveller's mind the impression that the 





workmen (dead, alas! for 2000 years) will, while 
he is examining the drawings, return and com- 
plete them. mething of the same kind of 
feeling is experienced while we are standing in 
this room. It looks as if the Duke had only 
left it for a time and might ere long be expected 
back again; for there is his great-coat rolled up, 
the pamphlet he was reading, the letter about 
to be endorsed and put away. But, ah! the place 
that once knew him shall know him again no 
more; and as we look around we think of that 
memorable day when, amid the pomp of heraldry 
and the rich strains of Handel’s music, we saw 
his remains lowered to the crypt of St. Paul's. 
We had the curiosity to examine the titles of 
some of the Duke’s books which were near us. 
In periodical literature there was a set of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and in an adjoining press, works 
of a religious character. Among the latter we 
noted Paley’s Natural Theology, a volume of 
Hannah More’s, Celebs in Search of a Wife, 
the New Testament, Book of Common Prayer, 
Wilson’s Sermons, Nolun and Penrose’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures, Christianity in India, with one or 
two works on the Romish controversy. In general 
literature, judging from the space occupied, the 
collection did not seem to be extensive; and it is 
well known that, to prevent a perfect inundation 
of books, the Duke had to return the almost innu- 
merable presentation copies sent to him. 

The next room is the Duke’s bed-room, a small 
apartment, with a plain but by no means uncom- 
fortable-looking bed. This is the little couch so 
indelibly associated with the Duke’s hint for the 
benefit of late risers in the morning :—‘‘ When a 
man turns on his bed, it is time, I think, for him to 
turn out.” 

A side door leads us on to the lawn behind, a 
favourite walk of the Duke; and, with our heart 
filled with a variety of emotions, we leave the 
mansion of the nobleman, the captain, and the 
statesman. Long may it be before the services of 
the warrior are again needed. 





A NIGHT IN TASMANIA. 
CHAPTER It, 
THE beautiful scenery described in my last paper 
was almost thrown away upon us, for we were des- 
perately hungry. A lighted match being applied 
to a heap of dry grass and twigs, we had soon a 
blazing fire, before which, in a few minutes, a 
brace of wattle birds, shot during the day, were 
cooking in most primitive fashion. Through each 
bird was thrust a long straight wand of tea-tree, 
sharpened at both ends, the other point being fixed 
obliquely in the ground, close to the red embers of 
the fire; and thus our game was quickly roasted in 
a style which, though it might slightly shock M. 
Soyer, rendered it a very acceptable addition to 
our homely supper. The tin pots, filled from the 
stream, served the double purpose of kettle and 
teapot ; and tea being made, they easily supplied 
the want of cup and saucer—a whole tea equipage 
in one. Supper over, we collected a store of fire- 
wood, gathering the broken limbs that lay scattered 
round a fallen trunk ; its huge bulk so thoroughly 
decayed, that through its centre sprang a cluster 
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of young saplings. Out of the dead there came | 
forth life. Another log on the fire, and then, with , 
a stone or a tuft of kangaroo grass for a pillow, | 
and our warm rugs wrapped closely round us, | 
the blue and richly-jewelled heavens our curtai., | 
we slept more soundly than if couched in down, or, | 


with Shakspeare’s king, 


“Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’'d with sounds of sweetest melody.” 


But our sleep was roughly broken. I awoke 
with a dreamy sense of suffocation, and lay for a 
moment drowsily wondering what it meant, when 
suddenly a loud explosion started me to my feet, 
and a conviction of the truth instantly flashed 
upon me. Our fire, though carefully placed at a | 
distance from any dead timber, had ignited the dry 
grass, and the flame was rapidly spreading through 
the forest. It had already gained the spot where, 
at a short distance from our resting-place, we had 
deposited the remnant of our provisions, and had 
reached the canister of powder, the explosion of which 
had happily aroused us. It was but just in time. 
The fire had commenced on the opposite side to 
that on which we lay, but it was swiftly gliding to- 
wards us, the calmness of the night allowing it to 
expand in every direction as from a centre ; and the 
low brushwood, and dry branches of fallen trees, 
were already blazing and roaring most furiously. 
We turned instinctively to the creek, but it was a 
line of fire. The tea-tree, and small bushes on its 


banks, had caught like match-wood, and the flame 
was running along them at a racing pace. 


To 
climb the hill behind us with such an enemy in 
chase was utterly impossible; and so, carrying 
only our guns, we started up the creek at full 
speed, as in that direction the fire seemed to make 
least head-way, and we hoped to easily outstrip it, 
and then cross the stream in safety. For a few 
minutes we appeared to gain upon our fleet adver- 
sary, and were already turning towards an opening | 
in the line of trees, when, seizing on a bunch of 
leafy shrubs, the flame shot past us; and, blazing 
up, caught the branches of an overhanging tree, 
spread in an instant across the narrow rivulet, and 
glanced like lightning through the vale beyond. 
Meantime, the belt of fire behind was widening u 
the hill, and pressing close upon us. Its hot breat 
scorched our cheeks, and the eddying smoke rolled 
round us in suffocating clouds ; whilst long bright 
tongues of flame hissed through the leaves, and 
flashed along the ground, licking up the dry grass 
in their momentary passage. Half-blinded, and 
gasping for breath, the perspiration streaming from 
our brows, with terror and exertion we hurried 
on, scarcely knowing whither. 

The line of fire upon the creek had rapidly pre- 
ceded the broader track that swept across the hill, 
and had already advanced a ahead of us, 
when a turn in the range revealed beyond the 
stream an open piece of ground stretching towards 
the foot of another hill, and only = here - 
there by large solitary gum-trees. ith a simul- 
mnmar a ar ma dashed down the hill, the 
tufts of grass already burning beneath our feet, 
and bursting through the half-consumed but. still 
blazing tea-tree, at a single bound we passed the 
creek, and stood in safety on the patch of open 





ground. “Thank God!”—these were the first 
words we had uttered since our fearful waking ; 
and we wept like children, as, with hands clasped 
together, we gazed on the terrible spectacle before 
us. 

We still retained our guns; and I had in my 


| pocket a flask of powder intended for use on the 


road, which had, happily for me, not been ignited 
in our passage through the mass of burning scrub ; 
but our singed hair, scorched clothing, and shri- 
velled shot-belts, told how narrow had been our 
escape. 

The spot on which we stood was free from un- 
dergrowth, and nearly denuded of grass, the scat- 
tered tussocks lying too far apart to be easily 
fired, and the smooth bark of the blue gum-trees 
offering little hold to the flames. To retain our 
isolated position, and wait until the fire had spread 
beyond us, was evidently our safest course, and 
this we determined to adopt. 

The night was light as noon-day, though the 
sky was hidden by a heavy cloud of smoke that 
hung above the burning valley, and spread its dis- 
mal folds from hill to hill, like some huge funeral 
pall ; the black and drooping edges reflecting here 
and there the lurid hues thrown from the flame- 
tinged centre. Far up the hill spread a great sea 
of fire—billows of flame heaving trom every clump 
of brushwood; the foremost waves rippled along 
the grass like an advancing tide, with narrow 
streams of light shooting beyond them every mo- 
ment, and then vanishing; whilst from the scene 
rose such a roar as echoes from old ocean thunder- 
ing in anger on the rocky barriers of some reef- 
bound coast. The flames flashed up the rough 
fibrous covering of the stringy-bark like lightning, 
spreading to every bough, withering the leaves, and 
bursting out among the branches, until the huge 
trees stood like red-hot columns, bearing as their 
capitals great pyramids of flame. The close, smooth 
bark of other eucalypti, though scorched and 
shrivelled by the heat, seemed incombustible; but 
the long dead strips that fluttered round them 
burned most vividly, and twined about the blister- 
ing trunks in fiery tresses. Showers of sparks 
and flaming leaves filled the still air, and floated in 
the smoky canopy, whilst through the surf-like 
roll and ceaseless crackling there came at intervals 
a startling crash, the echoing death-groan with 
which some leafy monarch yielded to his fate, bowed 
his scorched head, and, carrying with him hosts of 
forest courtiers who had grown beneath his shade, 
sank on the earth, that trembled at his fall. The 
flame had mounted rapidly up the loose bark of 
other trees, igniting the topmost branches, and 
then expiring on the trunk; and thus a mass of 
fire hung in mid-air, and spreading through the 
foliage around it raged as fiercely as that which 
glowed and roared below. Flights of parrots, 
dazzled by the glare, rose screaming from their 
perches, and dropped bewildered and half-suffo- 
cated in the burning chaos. 

As morning approached, the wind rose, and many 
a half-consumed tree fell before the sudden gusts 
that rushed with fitful violence from the deep hol- 
lows and distant valleys. At day-break the fire 
had passed along the range, and when the sun 
peeped through the wind-gaps in the smoke, the 
scene had lost its terrible magnificence, and pre- 
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sented only marks of utter desolation and of mourn- | 


ful ruin. In place of the closely-matted shrubs, 
the climbing flowers, the graceful ferns, and noble 
forest, there appeared a scathed and blackened 
prospect, from which all life had fled. Upon the 
smoking earth long lines of fine white ashes 


ing shrubs had perished, or where the fallen stem 
of some tall sapling had been consumed. The 
trees, like great black skeletons, reared their gaunt 
limbs stripped of all covering; and round their 
trunks the fallen branches gathered, aiding the 
fire that slowly eat into their hearts. ‘The little 
rivulet, choked by the fallen timber, rose in clouds 
of hissing steam, as showers of burning fragments 
fell into its channel. The mass of vegetation that 
grew in wild luxuriance on its banks, and bent in 
twining arches across the murmuring current, was 
no longer there ; but in its place Jay heaps of smok- 
ing embers. The white odorous sassafras and 
slender tea-tree mingled their ashes with those of 
the red light-wood and the yellow box. The hill 
down which we had come the day before, scarce 
able to force a passage through the thick under- 
growth, presented now only long rows of grimy 
trunks standing in solitary desolation—gigantic 
mutes, mourners at nature’s funeral rites. 

The fire had only extended a short distance be- 
yond the creek, confining its ravages principally to 
the range in which it had commenced ; and as we 
turned to continue our journey, we could hear the 
distant roar of the flames, and the crashing of the 
burning forest far away. Though thankful and 
overjoyed at our escape, yet our position was by no 
means a pleasant one. The little stock of pro- 
visions was gone, but this was a trifling loss com- 
pared with that of our pocket-compass, which had 
also disappeared; for, though rarely used by ex- 
perienced bushmen in so short a journey as ours, 
- our ignorance of the country through which 
ay our route, its hilly nature, and distance from 
the settled districts, rendered such a guide indis- 
pensable. The rare glimpses of the sun that 
reached us in the valleys were of little use in di- 
recting us, and the continual deviations necessi- 
tated by the deep gullies and steep precipices that 
we encountered soon completed our bewilderment. 
The direct course to the place we wished to reach 
was about west-south-west; but by keeping too 
much to the westward we might go beyond our 
destination, and enter a part of the country that 
stretched away to the distant coast without a single 
settlement, and the greater portion of which has 
never been thoroughly explored. Once within that 
unknown district, our extrication was very impro- 
bable, and death from hunger would then be the 
certain termination of our wanderings; for the 
bush of Tasmania does not contain a single wild 
fruit capable of supporting life, and our slender 
stock of ammunition would soon be expended. 

Under these circumstances we resolved to steer 
due south, a direction the most easily ascertained 
by the position of the sun, which in that country 
would of course be directly behind us at noon-day, 
and one that must ultimately bring us to some 
part of the channel leading to Hobart Town, and 
probably to one of the farms or convict stations 
planted on its shores, In the course of the morn- 
2g we shot a couple of parrots, and stopped on the 





bank of a small stream to cook and eat them, 
selecting a perfectly clear spot for our fire, and 
carefully extinguishing it when we resumed our 
journey. Two beautiful bronze-winged pigeons 
who favoured us with their company at dinner, 


| and appeared anxious to ascertain what sort of 
marked the spot where some thick group of cling- | 


animals we were who had thus intruded on their 


| territory, were secured by a skilful shot from my 


companion, and served for supper. 

On the following morning we climbed to the top 
of a high hill in the neighbourhood of our resting- 
place, but no appearance of water was discernible ; 
the view was one uninterrupted succession of wood- 
crowned hills and thickly-timbered hollows—a wavy 
sea of many-tinted foliage. On this day we caught 
an animal that is now rare in Tasmania, and which 
I then saw for the first time. It was a species of 
ant-eater, called by the settlers a poreupine, by 
naturalists the echidna. It is considerably larger 
than the English hedge-hog, but covered with a 
similar coat of strong bristles, interspersed with 
sharp thick quills, stouter but shorter than those 
of the African porcupine. Its long pointed head 
and powerful claws enable it to burrow in the 
ground with great rapidity, and it adopted this 
mode of escape in the present instance, burying 
itself in the soft earth ina moment. But its pro- 
gress underground was arrested by a blow from 
the butt-end of a gun, and as my comrade declared 
him to be excellent eating, we reserved the thorny 
gentleman for dinner. How to cook him was the 
next point for consideration, and we decided in 
favour of the mode in which bushmen always bake 
their bread or dampers, and which I had ocea- 
sionally seen practised on a wild duck in Australia. 

We chose for our bivouac a beautiful hollow, 
having in its centre a small circular lake, fed by a 
little stream that trickled from the hills. A thick 
border of tall reeds surrounded the lake, and its 
surface was detted by numerous water-fowl, the 
graceful black swan and gorgeous mountain duck 
conspicuous among them. Here our porcupine was 
carefully enveloped in a thick coat of mud and clay, 
and buried in the centre of the fire, where we left 
him to bake at leisure in the hot ashes, whilst we 
crept down to the lake, and scattered a few shot 
amongst its plump inhabitants. When we returned 
the fire had burned down, and the muddy covering 
of our curious pie was baked into a hard crust, 
which, being broken off, brought with it quills and 
bristles, and left the porcupine divested of his 
armour and beautifully cooked. In appearance 
and flavour the flesh exactly resembles that of a 
sucking-pig, for which, when cooked, the animal 
might easily have been mistaken; excepting that 
his nose terminated in a sharper point, and that 
his ears were exceedingly minute. 

In the morning, after breakfasting on the re- 
mains gf the baked porcupine, we left the lake 
loaded_with game, and as we mounted the ridge 
looked anxiously around us, hoping to detect the 
silvery glitter of the sea. But the same intermin- 
able expanse of foliage met our gaze, and hill above 
hill still yose on every hand. My boots, cracked 
by the fire, had dropped to pieces, and travelling 
over the pointed kangaroo grass and sharp dry 
twigs became extremely painful. Our clothes, 
already scorched to tinder by the heat, were torn 
to shreds, and fluttered round us a mere heap of 
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rags. On this day, also, we found no water, and 
our miseries seemed approaching to a climax as 
we toiled slowly, towards nightfall, up a steep 
ridge of hills, hoping to find beyond them the 
much-wished-for stream. At length we stood 
upon the summit and looked down into the vale, 
and though no rippling brook offered its waters to 
our thirsty lips, a far more pleasing sight saluted 
us. Spread at our feet lay a broad expanse of 
water, a deep bay, down which a little craft was 
slowly dropping, her light sails scarce filled by the 
gentle evening breeze, and her long shadow broken 
and distorted by the merry leaping of the tiny 
waves, that danced and glittered in the golden 
sunlight. In a moment our fatigue was gone, our 
bleeding feet forgotten, and we were quickly stand- 
ing on the quiet beach. 


A single hail across the still water reached the | 
vessel, and in return came the startled helmsman’s | 


loud halloo. A few words told our story, and the 
little boat towed astern was soon sculling to- 
wards the shore; and as the red gleam of the set- 
ting sun shot into the heavens, tinging the distant 
hills, and staining with ruddy glow the nearer 
waters, we stepped aboard the cumbered wood 
boat. 

So circuitous had been our route, that though 
four days had elapsed since we started on our 
journey, we were only some eighteen miles 
from Hobart Town, the point at which we reached 
the channel being the of North-west Bay. 


Such. instances are common of men travelling 
many days in the bush, and yet only advancing 


a few miles towards their destination, impressed 
with the idea that they are proceeding in a straight 
line, while they are continually wandering in a 
circle, 

We were soon gliding over the surface of the 
silvery Derwent; and as we lay at sunrise becalmed 
on its broad bosom, we could see, lowering above 
the distant ranges, a dense cloud of smoke, its long 
spiral wreaths still curling upwards from the 
valleys, winding amongst the summits of the hills, 
and spreading round them a dark gloomy curtain 
that fell in heavy folds above the scene of our ad- 
venture and formed a fitting pall for the black 
desolation we had left, where many a mighty tree 
that had defied the attacks of storm and time 
lay now a heap of ashes, its massive trunk dwindled 
to . narrow line of light grey powder and red 
earth.* 





STORY OF A TEA-KETTLE. 


AS CONTRIBUTED TO THE “‘ AMERICAN OBSERVER,” BY GRANT 
THORBURN. 
On a winter's evening, nearly one hundred years 
ago, the tea-board was laid out, and the window 
curtains closely drawn, in the humble parlour of a 
small house in the town of Greenock, in the west 
of Scotland. A tidy, active matron was bustling 
about, slicing the bread and butter, a blazing fire 
gleamed and roared in the grate, and curled round 
the black sides of the kettle which reposed in the 
midst of it, and the fire crackled, and the water 





* The above adventure, it may interest the reader to know, 
is no fiction, but really happened, as described, to the writer. 





boiled with a faintly heard popling sound, and a 
stream of white vapour came whizzing out of the 
= of the kettle, with a shrill cheery hiss. Now, 
the matron aforesaid saw nothing particular in all 
this; kettles had boiled and fires had burned from 
the beginning, and would probably do so to the end 
of the chapter. 

As the matron stooped to pour the boiling fluid 
in the tea-pot, her son James, a boy of twelve 
summers, sat on a low bench in front of the fire, 
his elbows resting on each knee, while his hands 
supported his head, being placed under the chin ; 
the boy was intently gazing at the fire, the kettle, 
and the steam, swallowing them with his eyes, ab- 
sorbed in deep thoughts, and lost in contemplation. 
The boy looked at the fire, and the mother looked 
at the boy. “ Was there ever sic an idle ne’er-do- 
weel in this warld as our Jamie?” was the ques- 
tion which almost unconsciously she proposed to 
herself. Mrs. B. stepped in at this moment ; turn- 
ing to the visitor, Jamie’s mother said, “ Mrs. B., 
did you ever see the likes of our Jamie? Look at 
him, he’ll sit there for hours, staring at the kettle 
and the steam, till you wad think his een wad 
come out o’ his heed.” 

And truth to tell, there was something peculiar 
in the glance of the boy’s eye. There was mind, 
active, speaking mind, looking through it. He 
seemed as one who gazed upon a wondrous vision, 
and whose every sense was bound up in the display 
of gorgeous pageantry floating before him. He 
had sat watching the escaping steam, until the 
thin vaporous column had appeared to cast itself 
upward in fantastic, changing shapes ; sometimes 
the subtle fluid, gathering in force and quantity, 
would gently raise one side of the lid of the kettle, 
emit a white puff, and then let the metal fall with 
a low clanking sound. There was power and 
strength in that watery cloud; and as the dream- 
ing boy saw this, an unbidden thought came upon 
his mind, and he knew that the fierce struggle 
was symbolical cf intellect warring with the ele- 
ments. 

And still he gazed, and saw in his day-dreams 
ships sailing without wind or sails, and wagons 
propelled o’er deserts wild by some power unseen 
to mortal eye. “Jamie, Jamie,” exclaimed his 
mother, “sit by to your tea; if I find ye staring at 
the fire again, ye’'ll feel the wecht o’ my hand.” 

The boy rose meekly, and did as he was told. 
His name was James Watt, afterwards Sir James. 
He was honoured by the title of knighthood, being 
the first who applied the powers of steam to any 
useful purpose. 

Steam has made this old world of ours a new 
one. What does it not do for man? It hurries him 
across the Atlantic in ten days, and grinds wheat 
in the grocer’s store ; yet this triumph of art and 
science was once the laughing-stock of jeering 
thousands, and once it was only the waking phantasy 
of a boy’s mind as he sat, and in seeming idleness 
watched a little column of vapour rise from the 
spout of a tea-kettle. 

The above anecdote is literally true. Watt was 
born in 1736. This incident occurred when he was 
in his twelfth year. He was the son of a poor 
tradesman in Greenock, [in Scotland,] and proba- 
bly had never read a book, the spelling book and 
the Bible excepted. 
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John Brown, the self-taught preacher, the author 
of the Bible Dictionary, the Self-interpreting Bible, 
ete., ete., and whose praise is in all the churches, 
was the son of a cotter, an orphan in his tenth 
year, and who probably never saw a book, except 
the Bible, till he entered his eighteenth year; yet 
while tending the sheep on the heather hills of 
Scotland, and without having seen a college, he 
confounded the learned doctors in Edinburgh, 
with High Dutch and Low Dutch, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin, besides the dead and living languages. 
His church was near my parish. I often heard him 
preach, He died in 1787. I was then in my 
fourteenth year, no judge of preaching, but my 
father said he was a great preacher ; and I thought 
then, and I think so now, that my father was the 
best judge of preaching in all Scotland. 

Burns, Hogg, and other self-taught Scottish lu- 
minaries, whose writings have enlightened and 
charmed the world, were all the sons of the Scot- 
tish peasantry; most of them had come to the years 
of maturity before they ever read a book, excepting 
the Bible, the book which makes men wiser than 
all their teachers. The sublime, beautiful, and 
grand description there given of the goodness, 
power, and majesty of God, expands and refines 
the soul. It gathers light from the throne of the 
Eternal, and soars in worlds on high. 

Now, Mr. Printer, you never read of a self- 
taught peasant in all the Pope’s dominions, from 
the day of Pope Joan down to the present incum- 
bent, Pope-Pius rx. Look at them as they land 
on our shores from France, Spain, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Ireland, and other lands of popish 
darkness. Our jails, penitentiaries, State prisons, 
and alms-houses, are heaped full and running over 
with them. But this day, comparatively speaking, 
there is not a Scotchman in one of them. It is the 
Bible that makes them to differ. I would not ex- 
change being a Scotchman, to be emperor of all the 
Russias, with his crowns, lands, and royalties ; for 
I think (and I have as good a right to think as 
any pope, cardinal, or free thinker in the world,) 
that the national moral character of Scotland will 
stand an unanswerable argument against all the 
sophistry of Deism, as long as woods grow and 
waters run, For Scotland is emphatically the land 
of Bibles, and there the inhabitants lead quiet and 
peaceful lives of godliness and honesty, 





THE SOULS OF THE CHILDREN. 
FROM THR “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


“ Wnuo bids for the little children— 

Body and soul and brain ? 

Who bids for the little children— 
Young and without a stain ? 

Will no one bid,” said England, 
** For their souls so pure and white, 

And fit for all good or evil, ; 
The world on their page may write?” 


“ We bid,” said Pest and Famine, 

“ We bid for life and limb ; 

Fever and pain and squalor : 
Their bright young eyes shall dim. 

When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 

And hide them in secret places 
Where none may hear them moan.” 





“T bid,” said Beggary, howling, 

“Tl buy them, one and all, 
T'll teach them a thousand lessons— 
».. ill deen to crawl; ‘ 

8 in my lair, like maggots, 

They shall rot in the fair sunshine ; 
And if they serve my purpose, 

I hope they'll answer thine.” 


“ And I’ll bid higher and higher,” 
Said Crime with wolfish grin, 
“ For I love to lead the children 
Through the pleasant paths of sin; 
The shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity, 
And ripe for the law to slay. 


“ Prison and hulk and gallows 
Are many in the land, 
*Twere folly not to use them, 
So sheelly as they stand. 
Give me the little children, 
T’ll take them as they’re born; 
And F’5l feed their evil passions 
With misery and scorn. 


“Give me the little children, 

Ye good, ye rich, ye wise, 

And let the busy world spin round 
While ye shut your idle eyes ; 

And your judges shall have work, 
And your lawyers wag the tongue ; 

And the gaolers and policemen 
Shall be fathers to the young. 


“T and the Law, for pastime, 

Shall struggle day and night ; 

And the Law shall gain, but I shall win, 
And we'll still renew the fight ; 

And ever and aye we'll wrestle, 
Till Law grows sick and sad, 

And kill, in its desperation, 
The incorrigible bad. 


“T, and the Law, and Justice, 
Shall thwart each other still ; 
And hearts shall break to see it, 
And innocent blood shall spill : 
So leave—oh, leave the children 
To Ignorance and Woe— 
And I'll come in and teach them 
The way that they should go!” 


“Oh, shame !” said true Religion, 

“Oh, shame, that this should be! 
Til take the little children, 

T’'ll take them all to me. 
T'll raise them up with kindness 

m the mire in which they’re trod ; 

I'll teach them words of blessing, 

T’ll lead them up to God.” 


“You're not the true religion,” 
Said a Sect with flashing eyes ; 
“Nor thou,” said another scowling— 
“Thou’rt heresy and lies,” 
oa % * % 
And England, sorely puzzled 
To see such battle strong, 
Exclaim’d with voice of pity— 
“Oh, friends! you do me wrong! 
Oh, cease your bitter wrangling, 
For, till you all agree, 
I fear the little children 
Will plague both you and me,” 
But all refused to listen ;— 
Quoth they—* We bide our time ;” 
And the bidders seized the children— 
ilth, and Crime : 


And the prisons teem’d with victims, 
And the gallows rock’d on high ; 
And the thick abomination 
Spreal reeking to the sky. 
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ADULTERATED PresERves.—The “Lancet” gives the 
following summary of the results obtained from a chemical 
examination of thirty-five samples of preserves of different 
. kinds:—That the raspberry jam: analysed contained a very 
considerable quantity of copper. That the four samples of 
gooseberry jam examined all contained copper. That cop- 
per, sometimes in large amount, was detected in twelve of 
the fourteen samples of orange marmalade analysed. That 
three of the marmalades were adulterated with large quan- 
tities of a vegetable substance, most probably either turnip 
or apple. That the nine samples of greengage jam were 
all more or less impregnated with copper, it bemg present 
in considerable amount in five of the samples. That the 
greengages contained in three different boxes of crystallised 
fruits all owed their deep green colour to the presence of 
copper. That the limes and greengages present in a little 
glass jar of fruit preserved in jelly, also owed their brilliant 
colour to a salt of copper. That copper was present in the 
three samples of candied citron peel subjected to analysis. 
That copper was detected in no less than thirty-three of 
the thirty-five samples of different preserves analysed ; 
three contained traces only ; in eleven the metal was pre- 
sent in small quantity ; and in nineteen either in consider- 
able or even very large amount. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN IRon ManuFractuRE.—Mr. James 
M‘Carty, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has patented a new 
puddling apparatus, consisting of a combination of an 
automatic rubble, with a revolving or moving basin, or 
with a stationary basin, whereby much manual labour is 
dispensed with for stirring the iron in the process of pud- 
dling. There is also an arrangement of hollow shaft, 
cooler, and moving basin, in such manner that a stream of 
water can be kept circulating round the bottom and sides 
of the latter, to prevent its being overheated. Also a com- 
bination of crank and swinging guide, enabling the operator 
to stir the rubble over different parts of the bottom at 
various angles with the sides of the furnace, and to remove 
it out of the way when necessary. 


Tue Royat Famity—tuerr Datiy Occupations.— 
A new weekly journal gives, on what it states to be reliable 
authority, a few details of the manner in which the day of 
the royal scholars is divided. They rise early, breakfast 
at eight, and dine at two. Their various occupations are 
allotted out with almost military exactness. One hour 
finds them engaged in the study of the ancient, another 
of the modern authors, their acquaintanceship with lan- 
guages being first founded on a thorough knowledge of 
their grammatical construction, and afterwards familiarized 
and perfected by conversation. Next they are trained in 
those military exercises which give dignity and bearing. 
Another hour is agreeably filled up with music and dancing. 
Again the little party assemble in the riding-school, where 
they may be seen deeply interested in the various evolutions 
of the manége. Thence, while drawing and the further 
exercise ef music and lighter accomplishments call off the 
attention of their sisters, the young princes proceed to busily 
engage themselves in a carpenter’s shop, fitted up expressly 
for them, with tools essential to a perfect knowledge of the 
craft. They thus early become, not only theoretically, but 
practically acquainted with the useful arts of life: A small 
laboratory is occasionally brought into requisition, at the 
instance of their father. This done, the young carpenters 
and students throw down their saws and axes, unbuckle 
their philosophy, and shoulder their miniature percussion- 
guns—which they handle with the dexterity of practical 

rtsmen—for a shooting stroll through the royal gardens. 
e evening meal, the preparation for the morning’s lesson, 
and brief religious instruction, close the day. 


DIscovERY OF GUANO IN THE FaLKLaND Istanps.— 
The Governor of the Falkland Islands has recently sent 
home despatches, announcing that guano has been disco- 
vered in. quantities in those islands. The climate 
there being less dry than at Lobos, the guano is not of 
equal value to the Peruvian product; but there seems to 
be no doubt that this discovery in the Falkland Islands 
will prove to be one of great value, both in a trading and 
an agricultural sense, 





Aprivat or A Huge Boa Constricror anp rrs 
Youne Ones.—There recently arrived at the port of 
Liverpool, in the ship “ Arrow,” from Para, a huge serpent 
of the boa genus. The reptile is at least eighteen feet in 
length, and was caught by some of the natives on the 
banks of the “Mighty Amazon.” Before it came into the 
possession of Captain Wyatt it had satisfied its appetite 
by swallowing a full-grown goat. On the day the vessel 
left Para the captain and crew were surprised to find that 
the serpent had given birth to thirty-six young ones. The 
“snakelets” were about two feet each long, and in six 
weeks they have only grown about an inch in length. In 
about six days after the birth the mamma devoured twenty- 
nine pigeons, being the first food she had tasted from the 
time she had feasted on the goat, a period of about three 
months, 

Discovery oF a Buriep Eeyprtian Crry.—Men- 
tion is made in the letter of an Egyptian correspondent of 
a London journal of the discovery of a buried city in Egypt, 
named Sacckareh. It appears to be situated about five 
hours’ journey from Cairo, near the first cataract. An 
Arab, having observed what appeared to be the head of a 
apres appearing above the ground near this spot, drew 
the attention of a French gentleman to the circumstance, 
who commenced excavating, and laid open a long-buried 
street, which contained thirty-eight oo sarcophagi, 
each of which weighed about sixty-eight tons, and which 
formerly held evidently the ashes of sacred animals. The 
French gentleman has got a grant of the spot from the 
Egyptian Pacha, and has exhumed great quantities of cu- 
riosities, some of them ancient earthenware vessels of a 
diminutive size. This street, when lit up at night, forms a 
magnificent sight. It is upwards of 1600 yards in length. 
Many of the curiosities dug out have to be kept buried in 
sand to prevent them from perishing. At Alexandria, just 
above the square, near the Greek church, there has also 
been laid open very recently the foundation of what is be- 
lieved to be the once famous Alexandrian Library, destroyed 
by the Caliph Omar. The ruins dug from this spot, which 
consist principally of bricks, are being sold for ordinary 
purposes. 

Bank or Encranp Nores.—Cavtion to Emi- 
GRants.—Mr. William Howitt has written a letter to 
one of the public journals, cautioning emigrants to Aus- 
tralia against taking out Bank of England notes. His letter 
is dated Port Phillip, Sept. 20; and in it he says, Bank of 
England notes “are utterly refused here, even by the 
bankers, except at a discount of 20 per cent. Numbers of 
persons are coming out daily. There are a thousand ar- 
riving at this port per diem, and not ten men out of each 
thousand are aware of this fact. In the ship in which I 
came—the “ Kent”—there were numbers struck with con- 
sternation at the news. Some lost from.650l. to 1002. by 
their Bank of England notes ; almost every one something, 
more or less.. Whoever brings Bank of England paper 
will assuredly and inevitably be muicted of one-fifth of 
his money. I speak from actual experience.” 

CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN GUARDS AND ENGINE 
Drivers on Rattways.—To remedy the evils arising 
from the want of means of communicating between the 
different parts of a railway train, Messrs. Holden, Bull, 
and Knight, of Birmingham, have patented an invention 
which seems to us to meet the requirements of the case, in 
a metal tube attached to the top, bottom, or side of the 
carriage. At each end of this is a metal union joint; and 
a flexible tube with another portion of the joint upon it 
forms the connection between each carriage. A powerful 
whistle, inserted in the end of the tube, is acted upon by 
the guard blowing into it; and when his attention is 
called to the summons, the two can converse, take and give 
orders, at any reasonable distance. We have not yet seen 
the apparatus in operation, but we believe that it will sup- 
ply the want so urgently required. 

Tue Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh 
have elected the Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal 
Society of London, an honorary member, in consideration 
of his high scientific acquirements, and of the important 
services which he has rendered to astronomy 

















